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RIVERS AS NATIONAL BOUNDARIES 

Rivers as national boundaries and navigable streams as the 
exclusive property of riverine states have both received consider- 
ation in the Versailles Treaty and have been long and frequently 
a problem for solution at international congresses and confer- 
ences. This article proposes to point out something of the 
historical significance of rivers as boundaries between states. 

An examination of the subject will reveal two patent facts: 
first, that rivers have not often been, and then only for particular 
reasons, lines of national demarcation ; and, second, that riverine 
states in recent decades in proportion as they have progressed 
along modern industrial lines and have utilized their navigable 
streams, have been forced to surrender their claims to them 
as purely private property. The numerous navigable rivers of 
northern and central Europe bear illuminating testimony. A 
few important exceptions to the first statement, found in the 
New World, such as the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, the 
Rio Grande, and the La Plata, will be discussed later. 

One of the definite tasks early Rome set for herself was control 
of Mount Janiculum and the north bank of the Tiber, nor was there 
permanent peace with her Etruscan neighbor until both banks 
were Roman. Thus the ancient city grew up on both sides of 
the river and extended her influence, commercial and political, 
up and down stream. Egypt has been overrun and occupied 
countless times by foreign kings and peoples, but its division 
into political and economic parts, if such were made, have uni- 
formly been across stream. The valley bisected by the river has 
always continued to be a unit. These same principles of unity 
or division apply likewise when the historian comes to examine 
the significant role, through long centuries of prosperity or 
decline in the great Mesopotamian valley, played by the suc- 
cessive empires of Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, etc., down to the 
present time. The same fact appears in the history of the great 
valleys of the Indus and Ganges and of the rivers of China. 

It is often stated as a rough generalization that the Rhine and 
the Danube were the frontier boundaries separating the ancient 
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Roman Empire on the south and west from the barbarian hordes 
on the north and east. The essential inaccuracy of this broad 
statement is readily noted on recalling the geography of the 
region of the victory of Arminius over the Roman legions in the 
Teutoburger forest, and of the long wars of Drusus and Tiberius. 
Varus and his contemporaries were not defending the Rhine; 
they were trying to crush out all organized military resistance 
and to bring under subjection to the Roman eagle a vast stretch 
of country eastward of this great river. Roman arms were more 
successful in ancient Dacia, the modern Transylvania and 
Roumania, a region fought for and held during nearly two 
centuries under Roman sway. The historian and the archaeologist 
have in recent decades marked many of the ancient fortified camps 
along the lines of defence miles inside the angle made by these 
two rivers. The wall starting from Rheinbrohl below Neuwied 
on the Rhine crosses the Lahn at Ems, and, changing its course, 
goes within ten kilometers of Giessen ; again veering, it crosses 
the Main at Grosz-Krotzenburg, twenty-five kilometers east of 
Frankfort, and passes through Lorch, reaching the Danube at 
Eining below the mouth of the Ihm— a length of 550 kilometers, 
or some 350 miles. 

The economic use and political control of the Rhine have been 
matters of adjustment at the close of every European war for 
three and a half centuries. Treitschke boldly declared that the 
next solemn duty of Germany was to subjugate territories astride 
her waterways— clearly having in mind Holland and Belgium. 
In this matter, however, the Pan-Germanists were merely reviv- 
ing the ideas in Ernst Moritz Arndt's pamphlet of 1813, The 
Rhine, not Germany's Boundary, but Germany' s Stream, which 
was largely instrumental in stiffening resistance to Napoleon and 
securing enlarged German control west of the Rhine through the 
Treaty of Vienna. The French have in recent decades claimed 
the Rhine as their 'natural' boundary. Napoleon once solved 
the whole question and at the same time justified his campaigns 
in the Low Countries through his famous pronouncement that 
Holland belonged to France because "composed of mud deposited 
by French rivers". The Entente Allies are now by treaty 
stipulation for thirty years astride the middle Rhine. 
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Viewed militarily, a river serves only as a defensive line for 
an army defeated and in retreat, or as a strategic line marking 
the advance of a victorious army. Otherwise it is either the 
boundary of a decadent people, or of an exhausted but aggressive 
enemy biding his time. In neither case is it looked upon as a 
natural boundary or a permanent barrier. 

Racially, the inhabitants living on the opposite sides of a river 
are related by blood, and for sufficient reasons. Rivers are not 
reckoned as barriers to communication even by uncivilized 
peoples. Navigable streams are a new country's first highways. 
Ancient Egypt and the vast Mesopotamian region were and 
have remained racial, no less than political and economic, units, 
because of the Nile and the Euphrates and Tigris rivers, not in 
spite of these streams. Caesar found the villages and tilled fields 
of the Menapii, a Belgian tribe on both banks of the lower part 
of the Rhine. Gallic tribes at the dawn of history occupied both 
banks farther upstream. At a later period the westward move- 
ment of the Teutonic tribes gradually made it a Germanic river. 

Ethnologists looking for racial markings in the valley of the 
Elbe, going southward from Hamburg, find at least three 
distinct groupings of the population: the lower Elbe, the 
middle Elbe (Saxony), and the upper (Bohemia). Bulgaria and 
Rumania have for years each laid claim to the Dobrudja 
on racial grounds. Serbia is now demanding the political an- 
nexation of that part of the Banat lying opposite her territory 
along the Danube, purely on the ground of racial affinity. There 
was, no doubt, some truth in the statement of the Germans at 
the close of the Franco-Prussian War, that the annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine was simply bringing back stolen children 
to the German family. The Pan-Germans have with equal truth 
frankly argued and pleaded for the annexation of Holland and the 
Flemish part of Belgium. Not all children and blood-kin, how- 
ever, prefer to live in the household of their foster-parents, as 
the successful revolutions in the two Americas clearly teach. 

Not only did the early colonists in this country find the same 
tribes occupying both banks of rivers, but they themselves pro- 
ceeded in this same fashion to settle the new country. The 
colonists of Virginia settled along the two banks of the James, 
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the York, and the Rappahanock, but for generations they used, 
even to the present day, these streams as the most satisfactory 
and dependable highways of communication. The Puritans 
along the Connecticut, the Dutch Patroons along the Hudson, 
the French on the St. Lawrence, extended their settlements 
back from both banks of these respective streams. As the pio- 
neers after the Revolution began to break through the temporary 
barriers of the Appalachians they occupied either bank of the 
Ohio, the Cumberland, the Tennessee, etc., as seemed most in- 
viting or safest from attacks of the Indians. The French settle- 
ments along the Mississippi and its tributaries observed the 
same procedure. 

This process, revealing itself so recently in the occupancy 
and settlement of our own country, has gone on in Europe and 
in the world at large, and will no doubt continue to operate. 
Rivers are man's first, greatest, and most permanent high- 
ways, — the natural routes of intercommunication and contact 
before the forests are cleared, footpaths are worn and roads are 
built. The great racial movements and invasions have taken 
place along streams on the two shores, as necessity or con- 
venience has warranted ; and the descendants of the invaders, 
or neighboring peoples caught in the advancing swirl, are to 
be found thus along the two banks of the Ganges and Indus, 
the Tigris and Euphrates, the Po, the Vistula, the Elbe, the 
Danube and the Rhine. It is, no doubt, literally true that every 
great racial movement in historic times out of Asia or eastern 
Europe into central or western Europe has moved along the 
Danube, following its shores and tributaries, picking up and 
leaving behind its myriads with each advancing flood. Naturally, 
the conference at Versailles has found no little difficulty in 
making nationalistic adjustments along this and other streams. 

Another difficulty in the use of rivers as national boundaries 
is that lands lying on both sides of a river are frequently 
alluvial, relatively fertile, and hence desirable and valuable for 
agricultural purposes. If they border upon a navigable stream, 
their value is correspondingly enhanced, particularly at crossings, 
industrial centres, etc., which grow in importance with population 
and wealth. At all events, rivers are strong gravitating lines, 
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and the control of their waters, inclusive of their banks, may 
be and often is a strategic and economic necessity for a city, a 
province, or a state not otherwise provided with secure and de- 
pendable traffic connections. The stubborn tenacity with which 
Holland clings to Maastricht and through the centuries has 
resisted every alienating effort of the emperors of the Holy 
Roman Empire, the kings of Spain and France, and others, up 
to and including recent days, repels every suggestion of its sur- 
render to Belgium, although apparently supported by at least the 
tacit approval of the Entente Allies, and bears concrete testimony 
to the settled determination of the Dutch to retain their foothold 
astride the Meuse. Equally illustrative of the same national 
feeling on the part of another country is Belgium's impatience to 
secure control of the Schelde from below Antwerp to the sea — 
a control guaranteed to the Netherlands as a condition of peace 
with Spain in 1648, at the close of the Thirty Years' war, and 
exercised to this day. The fate of Belgium in August and Sep- 
tember, 1914, would have been much less tragic had King 
Albert controlled this deep-traffic river, with its bays and inlets 
by which the English reinforcements and supplies would have 
come direct to Antwerp and the battle-front. We may cite also 
the dogged reluctance Germany has shown in giving over Danzig, 
which sits astride and controls the lower Vistula. As previously 
stated, a river is inevitably the gravitating axis of both banks 
and their hinterlands. The denser the population, the more 
numerous the industries and industrial centres along its shores, 
the more congested the river traffic, the more frequent and neces- 
sary the intercourse from side to side, the more complicated the 
problem. The situation is difficult enough as between provinces 
or federated states; it becomes intolerable as between jealous, 
suspicious and ambitious nations. The central European states 
have seen themselves forced to grapple with this problem 
vigorously and have usually done so through the appointment of 
international commissions with extensive powers, whose duties 
are to supervise, direct and control the uses of these streams. 
In the nineteenth century such commissions revolutionized the 
traffic and other economic resources of the Rhine, the Elbe, and 
the Danube. 
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Contrary to the popular notion, rivers as national boundary 
lines are not even definite and fixed. They are constantly 
changing — lengthening or shortening their courses, widening 
or narrowing their beds, etc. The village of Neuburg was built 
in 1570 on the right bank of the middle Rhine, but stands now 
on the left bank, its original site not having been changed. 
Over and over does it happen along the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers, that a family goes to bed at night in one county or even 
state to wake up the following morning in another. There is on 
record the name of a large cotton plantation containing several 
thousand acres, situated on the lower Mississippi, which escaped 
taxation for forty years on account of a sudden channel transfer 
and a consequent interstate suit in the Federal Courts. News- 
paper reports the past winter refer to an acute situation of long 
standing between Texas and Oklahoma. As a result of a flood 
many years ago the Red river suddenly changed its course. 
Recent oil developments have increased the land values by scores 
of millions of dollars. This involves state revenue of no small 
significance, and for a time both commonwealths had their militia 
on guard along the river and in the disputed district. The case 
is now in the Federal Courts, but the settlement of international 
disputes is not always so simple, lacking such ready-to-hand and 
adequate machinery to adjudicate acute differences. 

Such overnight change in the bed of the lower Rio Grande, 
due to sudden heavy rainfall, has repeatedly threatened to lead 
to serious international complications between the two countries 
and has necessitated the appointment of special commissions to 
re-mark or re-determine the line. The same uncertainty might 
and does occur in the long droughts, when a part or the whole 
of the river is lost in the shifting wind-driven sands. The ex- 
changes of shots between our own troops and those of Mexico in re- 
cent years have become so frequent that specific instructions were 
given to officers in command along the river, and a kind of 
working agreement was temporarily made between the respective 
governments. It is worth bearing in mind, that these clashes 
have occurred along the Rio Grande, where it serves as the inter- 
national boundary, and not in the upland regions to the west. 
The wisdom of the Gadsden Purchase, which changed the 
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boundary line from the Gila river to the upland watershed to the 
south and which gave unconditioned navigational connections 
through the Colorado with the Gulf of Lower California, will some 
day be appreciated at its worth. 

The La Plata, separating Argentina and Uruguay, was long a 
source of irritation, until the two states negotiated a broadly 
planned treaty, providing for mutual use of the stream and con- 
trolling previously existing abuses. Virtually the same status for- 
merly prevailed between the United States and Canada until the 
whole cause of friction was disposed of between Great Britain and 
our Government. The cases of acute friction in the past have oc- 
curred along the international waterways of the Great Lakes and 
their drainage and tributary streams, and the immediate causes 
can uniformly be traced to the misuse of national rights along 
these great lines of communication. The growth of population 
and industries along their shores and the rapid development of 
commerce on their waters have greatly increased the opportu- 
nity for abuse of the laws. Agreements have now been reached 
to penalize the residents of either country who may be guilty of 
violations of treaty law, and to secure proper adjustment of new 
conditions through international commissions. 

Every one of the European provinces now demanding separate 
and independent national life either sits astride or is trying to 
obtain control of some navigable stream, not simply as a boundary 
or along one bank. The conscious motive prompting such act 
or such desire may be military or economic, or both ; but the 
ethnologist justifies this demand for both banks by exhibiting 
proofs of racial integrity or affinity. The historian, looking 
backward and outward, tells us that it has always been so. It is 
probably true that a navigable river and estuary touching on or 
needed by two or more nations must be reckoned as an extended 
arm of the ocean projecting inland. In the older and more set- 
tled peoples of Europe and Asia, where society is no longer in 
flux, as in the western hemisphere, there is not a great river, 
nor has there been one in historic times, that furnishes either a 
racial, a linguistic, an economic, or an international boundary. 

Leonidas R. Dingus. 
Transylvania College. 



